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gardeners should therefore continue to water plants by sprinkling 
their leaves, seem well established facts. 

The Bulletin of Hayden's U. S. Geological Survey, Vol. iv, No. 
4, contains a catalogue, by Prof. J. W. Checkering, of Phaenogam- 
ous and vascular Cryptogamous plants collected during the 
summers of 1873 and 1874, in Dakota and Montana, along the 
forty-ninth parallel, by Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A. ; with which are 
incorporated those collected in the same region at the same time, 
by Mr. George M. Dawson. 

Trimen's Journal of Botany contains articles on a monandrous 
Cypripedium, by S. L. M. Moore, and a further note on the struc- 
ture of Composites, by M. T. Masters. Braun's article on the 
vegetable remains in the Egyptian museum at Berlin, is translated 
from the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, the first part appearing in the 
January number. 

The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club contains an account 
among other notes, by Prof. Gray, of a sporting Trillium grandi- 
florum, and of an Agaricus with the odor of chlorine, by C. F. 
Austin. ' 

In the Botanical Gazette G. Vasey describes a new Panicum, 
P. littorale from Mobile. J. M. Coulter contributes an article on 
the flora of Northern Indiana. 

ZOOLOGY. 1 

Note on the HairyI-tailed Mole, Scalops breweri of 
authors. — The earliest description of a mole, referable to the 
genus Scapanus and to the species subsequently named " Scalops 
brewerii by Bachman, is that given by Harlan, Fauna Americana, 
1825, p. 43, under the name of Talpa europea — he wrongly sup- 
posing that it was the common mole of Europe. He does not 
state whether he described an American or a European specimen; 
and the general drift of his remarks indicates that he compiled, 
at least in part, from some staple description of Talpa europea. 
But it is evident that he really had in view an American mole, 
which he recognized as distinct, both generically and specifically, 
from our common Scalops aquaticus. 

That this is no other than the Scapanus is shown by the den- 
tal formula of forty-four teeth, which is applicable neither to 
Scalops nor to Talpa ; and the rest of his description is incom- 
patible in no respect with Scalops "brezveri," which so closely 
resembles Talpa europea in superficial appearance that it has not 
seldom been mistaken for the latter. That there is no doubt in 
the case is further witnessed by Audubon and Bachman, who 
state (Quad. N. A. in, p. 219) that "Harlan had described the 
skull of the species we have since described and figured as 
Scalops brewerii, having forty-four teeth," &c. 

In connection with this description, Harlan published William 

'The departments of Ornithology and Mammalogy are conducted by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, U. S. A. 
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Bartram's MS. name, " Talpa americana" which thus antedates 
the trivial name " breweri " of Bachman. It therefore becomes 
necessary to know the hairy-tailed mole as Scapanus americanus. 
— Elliott Cones, Washington, D. C. 

The Clover-seed Fly, a new Insect Pest.- — At the annual 
meeting of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, held at Albany 
in January last, J. A. Lintner, of the State Museum of Natural 
History, read a paper in which, among other injurious insects 
recently observed, he gave an account of the larvae of an insect 
which had been discovered two years ago in several localities in 
Eastern and Northern New York, hidden within the seed-pods 
of the red clover (Trifolium pratense) and destroying the seeds. 
The perfect insect had not yet been seen, but the examination of 
the larva showed it to belong to the Cecidomyidae, and in all 
probability very nearly allied to the wheat-midge, Cecidomyia 
destructor. A description of the larva was given under the name 
of Cecidomyia trifolii n. sp. 

The range of this insect's depredations or the extent of its 
ravages was as yet unknown. In some localities in the western 
counties of the State of New York, the clover was so infested 
with it last year that it was worthless for seed. It is believed 
that the not infrequent failure heretofore reported of the clover- 
seed crop throughout the country, which has been ascribed to 
imperfect fertilization of the blossoms and various other causes, 
has been the result of the secret operations of this little insect. — 
y. A. Lintner. 

The English Sparrow and our Native Song-Birds. — The 
introduction of the English sparrow, and the substantial disap- 
pearance of the smaller song-birds from our cities and villages, 
have been nearly coincident in point of time, but it does not fol- 
low that they are connected as cause and effect. The imported 
bird is just making its appearance in the smaller villages of North- 
ern Ohio, where it finds the territory substantially unoccupied. 
Our native songsters disappeared from these localities before 
they came in contact with the intruders. The house wren, the 
summer yellow-bird, the blue-bird, the green-finch, song-sparrow, 
chipping-sparrow, and the vireos, were, a few years ago, abundant 
in all these villages ; now, but few of them are seen during the 
season. The robin is as abundant, and as great a plunderer of 
our small fruits as ever. The Baltimore oriole remains. The 
cedar-birds come for their feasts upon the apple-blossoms in the 
spring, and. upon the cherries in their season. The slate-colored 
snow-bird takes up its winter quarters with us, and the crow 
black-bird and the cat-bird build their nests in our ornamental 
trees. 

It can not be supposed that the native songsters retire in antici- 
pation of the intrusion of their foreign cousins, and some other 
cause for their disappearance must be sought. 

In this neighborhood, the want of appropriate nesting-places 
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is a sufficient explanation. The forests are now all enclosed, and 
constitute a part- of the pasture lands. The undergrowth and 
thick masses of shrubs, brambles, and creepers have disappeared; 
the most of our little swamps are reclaimed ; and as these changes 
have occurred in the forest and field, fashion has prescribed a 
smooth lawn, with scattered trees and clumps of summer bedding 
plants around our dwellings, in place of the thick masses of shrub- 
bery which were cultivated a few years ago. And it is the birds 
which found their nesting-places and their food supplies in this 
shrubbery and undergrowth which have most thoroughly disap- 
peared. 

The robin finds good nesting-places and an abundance of sum- 
mer food ; the Baltimore oriole suspends its nest from the droop- 
ing branches of the elm ; and both these birds are content to 
remain with us. In the forest and field, where the English spar- 
row does not intrude, the thrushes, the warblers, the fly-catchers, 
finches, and black-birds are by no means as abundant as formerly. 
Their nesting^places are greatly restricted, their food supplies 
diminished, and they find no thick copses, under the cover of 
which they delight to hide themselves, and in which so many find 
a large part of their supplies of food. Their nests are more ex- 
posed, and their life is made uncomfortable by these changed con- 
ditions, and they are driven to seek homes more congenial to their 
habits. 

A care for our forest reserves, which will protect them from the 
intrusion of domestic animals, and permit the renewal of the dense 
undergrowth which has been destroyed, and the culture of thick 
masses of shrubbery about our dwellings, will secure a return of 
the exiles, and perhaps a contest for the occupancy with the im- 
ported birds. We shall then learn whether they can dwell to- 
gether in amity or not. — M. C. Read, Hudson, Ohio. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Habel's Account of Ancient Guatemalan Sculptures. — 
The Smithsonian Institution will issue, in a few days, an illus- 
trated pamphlet of eighty-six pages, by Dr. Habel, upon a won- 
derful series of sculptures from Santa Lucia Cosumalhuapa, 
Guatemala, near the capital. It is impossible, in a brief note to 
epitomize a work of such great merit. We give a few of the 
concluding remarks of Dr. Habel in his own words : 

"These sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalhuapa are to me 
the most interesting of the kind that have been preserved of the 
ancient inhabitants of America, furnishing as they do, unequivo- 
cal proof of the advanced culture to which their constructors 
had attained. Those found in other localities represent either 
single individuals, or groups in which the relations are obscure ; 
but the bas-reliefs of Santa Lucia in every case but one present 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 



